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This has been a week of law, and, when the reader considers 
the full import of that awful word, he will not be surprized, that 
PEEPS and. every thing else have been Suspended for another 


week, 





RUMP. CONSPIRACY. 


TO THE 
ELECTORS OF WESTMIN- 
STER. 

On the Trial which took place in 
the Court of King’s Bench on 
Tuesday last, before the Chief 
Justice, and a common jury ; 
the subject of which trial be- 
ang an action brought by Tho- 
mas Cleary against Mr. Cob- 
betts  - 

‘London, Dec. 7, 1820. 
GENTLEMEN, | bai 

You ‘and 1 até not only. old 


acquaintances ‘but old» friends.|. 
Sdme of 'yor have grown up to 


manhood -since ‘the commetice- 
ment of our acquaintance; some 
of you’ know Teis ‘of me than 
others do but, asl think it pro- 
bable that circumstances may 
render it’ usefal, I ‘shall here 
take'the first stép‘towards a re- 
newebat ‘your: acquaintance. 





_ For several years I have la- 
mented that this great and pub- 
lic spirited city should, in a great 
measure, have been held ina 
species of bondage by a little 
knot of persons, whom I have, 
for a long time past, called the 
Rump, and whom I will not, upon 
the present occasion, more par- 
ticularly characterise ; because 
it is my intention to address you 
more at length in a short time, 
and in a manner by the resorting 
to which I hope to convey my 
sentiments to you all, and te 
obtain a rather particular atten- 
tion to what I intend to address 
to you. 

Men in general, ned particu- 
larly Englishmen, love fair play. 
My sole object, at» present, in 


addressing you is, to draw your 
attention to the conduct’ arid 
elidraeter of the Rump and ofit’s 
agent# and associates. Here has 
been’a trial, recollect ,gentlemef, 
Heré we ‘have, not ‘only’! 

Brotigham’s ‘Attack and my ‘de 
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fence ; but the charge of aChief 
Justice and the verdict of a Jury. 
Here is, above all things, evi- 
dence given on’ oath by two 
members of the Rump, and by 
Wright and Jackson two of their 
agents and associates. 

Now, Gentlemen, I have to 
beg you te Look well at'this evi- 
denee, as you ‘will find it in the 
report of the trial. ‘Read+the 
evidence with attention, consi- 
der well who and what Wright 
and’ Jatkson are. ‘Look well at 
the evidence of Adams in parti- 
enlar; ahd then reflect that this 
Adams hias, for many years, been 
one of this little knot of persons 
who fiave had the chief manage- 
ment of the political concerns of 
this great and important city. 

‘Reéeollect,”’ Gentlemen, that 
Cleary complains that, in’ corse- 
qhence-of my writings ‘against 
him hé has fost ‘the confidence 
and even acquaintance of nu- 
merous, persons ‘who; before, 
thought well of him. He farther 
eomplains | that divers persons 
“have, in consequence of those 
Writings, refused to have any 
transactions with him, andeven 
to hold. discourse with him: For 
reparation of which ecievous in- 
juries fhe prays for damages to 
the amount of two thousand 


pounds ; and a jury of Westmin- 
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ster: men 3 a jury of tradesmen, 
not one of whom did I ever be- 
fore see in my life, to my know- 
ledge, gave him FORTY SHiL.- 
LINGS! © : 

. Bear in mind, too, gentlemen, 
that I put in no formal justifica- 
tion; that I called no witnesses ; 
and that I had solely to rest upon 
the good sense and honesty of 
the worthy men who composed 
the jury. 

As to the trial; altogether, it 
will speak for itself; but suffer 
me to remark, because the re- 
mark is of great importance as 
to publie morals and public hap- 
piness ;.that the Chief Justice, in 
his eharge to the jury, while he 
reproved my having stigma- 
tised Cleary as a forger, ob- 
served that it was impossible to 
believe that I could have given 
my consent'to. the publishing of 
the letter if I had been presen! 
in England, and that if | had 
confined myself to the charge o! 
breach of private confidence, | 
should have been JUSTIFIED 
IN USING VERY. STRONG 
TERMS OF REPROBATION. 
Now, .remember,  Gentlemes, 
that this decided opinion of his 
Lordship applies .not) only 
Clearyend to Wright; ut als 
to that of Place, Adams, and the 





whole of the Ramp; and th! 
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if is an opinion which ought to 
make Adams ashamed of him- 
self to the end of his life. 
—Gentlemen, look at the 
evidence given by Adams upon 
oath ; look at the opinion of the 
Chief Justice ; look at the de- 
cision ef your honest fellow-ci- 
tizens the jury; and then reflect 
that this Adams has been one 
of a little group of men, who 
have been intermeddling in the 
great political affairs of West- 
minster ; and not only inter- 
meddling in them, but even 
managing them so far as to be 
the ostensible persons to de- 
clare who should be your repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and 
who should not! 1 beseech 
you, gentlemen, soberly and 
candidly to consider these 
things ; and if you do so consi-: 
der them, I am satisfied that 
there will want nothing more 
to rescue this iJlustrious city 
from.such a degrading political 
jurisdiction. 

I cannot dismiss this letter: 
without. availing myself of the 
opportanity of expressing my 
best thanks to the gentlemen of 
the Bar, .present in court at the 
time of the trial. Those gentle- 
men might be suspected of hav- 
ing no yery friendly feeling to- 





wards me; but |. must say, 
and I say it with peculiar satis~ 
faction, that, if ] had been the 
brother of some of them, and 
the father of the rest, they could 
not have discovered, as far as I 
was able to judge from their 
countenances, greater interest 
in my behalf than they did. By 
hints conveyed along to my 
sons, who sat one on my right, 
the other on my left, they ren- 
dered me very great assistance, 
in the cross-examination of the 
witnesses, and also in the ma- 
nagement of my defence. The 
truth is, they were English- 
men; and they very quickly 
saw how base and how foul a 
set of men I had to-contend a- 
gainst. Itis not in human na- 
ture to behold such conspiracies 
without horror. In the midst 
of this general feeling in my 
favour, there sat Mr. Brougham, 
a solitary exception! He had 


begun the day’s work by repre- 
senting me as a cruel, iard- 
hearted, unsparing, inveterate, 
and implacable man; and | 
am sorry to be compelled to 
believe, that he quitted the 
Court, boiling over with mor- 


tification under the convictiey 
3a3Pr?2 
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of omy having gained over | COURT OF KING SBENCH, Dec. 5, 


SITTINGS. AFTER TERM, BEFORE THE 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, AT WEsTMIN- 
STER.- 


‘ CLEARY ¥. COBBETT. 

client and his witnesses, and:that| ...This case excited an unusual 
‘degree of interest, and the 
Court was excessively crowded 
an advocate in the case, he had | very early hour. Phe de- 
fendant appeared in Court to 


to my side the hearts of all} 


present except those of his} 


of himself. _He wasigore than 























not command enough of him-fconduct his own cause; and, 


self to forego this very impro- 
per opportanity of seeking for 
retaliation on another score ; 
but I believe I may say that. he 
found, himself totally disap- 
pointed in the attainment of his 
object. When I saw him ar- 
rayed against me, I was ready 
to |say, in the language of 
a warrior mentioned in the 
Scripture, “ Ts it peace?” He 
soon convinced me that it was. 
not peace; and.1 hope ‘that. I 
convinced him that he is likely 
to gain nothing by a ‘continua- 


tion of the war. 


I am, Gentlemen, now, as 
{ always have been, ; 
Your sincere, 
And faithful Friend, F 


Wa. COBBETT. 


after a short period passed in 
trying a question of no public 
interest, this case was called on. 

Mr. Cuitty opened the plead- 
ings. This was an action for 
libel. The declaration — stated 
and was founded upon five se- 
veral libels, and it was only ne- 
cessary to direct their attention 
to the first count, which charg- 
ed that the plaintiff composed 
and wrote a certain letter, re- 
flecting upon the character o! 
Mr. Henry Hunt, and read at 
the Westminster Election such 
letter, stating that it was Mr. 
Cobbett’s, and. that Mr. Cobbett 
charged him (the plaintiff) in 
his Register, with forging that 
letter. The othercounts reflect 
upon the conduct of the plain- 
tiff in this transaction. ‘The de- 
fendant says that he is not . 
ble, and the damages are lal 
at two thousand pounds. 

Mr. BroucHam.—Gentleme! 
of the Jury—In opening = 
pleadings, my ledrned friend 12° 
occasion to ‘tell you who 't 4 
that defends this action, a 
is only necessary to nam 
liam Cobbett; fi order to bring 


before you a, person, whois, per 
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character of an individualis most! 


to be dreaded; a man whose 
talents it is hardly possible to | 
over-rate, except by saying, 
that great as they are, they are | 
equalled by the zeal with which 
he has everexercised them : ; and 
that zeal, great as it is, still less 
remarkablethan the want ofscru- 
pulousness with which he has so 
zealously exercised those powers. 
But though the name is enough 
to tell you who defends this ac- 
tion, it is necessary that I should 
state to you who it is that bring’s 
it, and who that. individual is 
against whom those talents have 
been thus zealously, so little 
scrupulously, and so unremit- 
tingly exerted. He is a gentle- 
man comparatively little known 
to you, a native of the sister 
kingdom, a person of good fa- 
mily, filling the situation of a 
respectable practitioner in the 
law, and now a member of one 
of the Inns of Court, for the pur- 
pose of qualifying himself for a 
higher station. After residing 
for some time with us, and tak- 


imeonsistency. ~[ Mr. Brougham 
was here interrupted by a very 
general latgh.} ‘I beg Major 
 Cartwright’s pardon, 1 meant 
consistency; had notthe slight- 
est intention of imputing to ‘him 
what is certainly applicable to 
others, Whose inconsistency is 
as remarkable as the Major’s 
immutability... | was stating to 
you, Gentlemen, that Mr. Clea- 
ry became devoted to the opi- 
nions of Major Cartwright, and 
after an intimacy of some stand- 
ing between them, during which 
he had enjoyed a large ‘portion 
of that hospitality for ‘which the 
Major is distinguished, it hap- 
pened not unnatarally that Mr. 
Cleary should have been found 
the foremost in the ‘ranks of his 
supporters. Accordingly, we 
find him one of the most active 
of the Major’s friends at the 
Westminster. Election. While 
in the discharge of his cuty ina 
public capacity arose the dis- 
cussion, out of which these 
publications proceeded. An- 
other of the candidates was 





ing part in the political cireum- 
stances of the day, he occasion- | 
ally exercised the right of his) 
elective franchise as an elector) 
of Westminster, zealously, | be-| 
lieve conscientiously, I am sure 
rightly, and never wrongfully 
with respect to any individual 
whatever. Mr.Cieary became 
connected in the band of politi- 
cal union with Major Cartwright, 
an individual with regard to 
whose opinions on such subjects 
no matter what sentiments were 
entertained, who was univer- 
sally admitted to be a man of 
inflexible integrity, unimpeach- 


Mr. Hunt, and it pleased’ Mr. 
Hunt to attack Mr. Cleary in a 
way, in which he thought the 
largest latitude of discussion at 
contested elections could rot 
jastify. Mr. Hunt read a pri- 
vate letter, written to him in 
confidence by Mr. Cleary, in- 
tended for his eye alone, and 
having used it in this way.— 
Cleary read another letter in re- 
taliation, purporting to be a let- 
ter from Mr. Cobbett, but which 
Mr. Cobbett now disowns. It 
will be hardly necessary for me 
to read ths letter, as it will be 
read hereafter, and I shall only 





able character, and undeviating 


say that it was written as far 
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back as April, 1808. . I certain- 
ly acknowledge that to me at 
least it is difficult to discover 
why Mr. Hunt should complain 
of Mr. Cleary’s conduct, after 
the use which he had so unjust- 
ly made of a private letter of 
Mr. Cleary’s ; but why Mr. Cob- 
bett should complain of this; 
against whom Mr. Cleary had 
said not one word, but on the 
contrary spoken of him as the 
stay and prop of their common 
cause, In terms not merely re- 
spectful but reverential, that 
Mr. Cobbett should turi. round 
with vehemence, I will not call 
it. ferocity, is not easily aceount- 
ed for, at least, it would not be 
easily accounted for on any other 
mode of conducting an argu- 
ment than that which those po- 
liticians so. pertinaciously~ pur- 
sue. The letter which had been 
thus read by Mr. Cleary, un- 
doubtedly represented Mr. Hunt 
to be a. very: different person 
_ from that gentleman, whom Mr. 
Cobbett was. then, at a consider- 
able distance in point of time J 
admit, in the habit of eulogis- 
ing. But, why should Mr. Hunt, 
of all mankind, be rendered un- 
manageable by such treatment ? 
Was this the only instance, and 
was he the only man whom Mr. 
Cobbett had violently abused, 
and as speedily afterwards la- 
vishly praised? It was not, you 
will recollect, Gentlemen, the 
retraetion of a single year, or‘a 
single month, or a single day on 
the part of Mr. Cobbett, and all 
who are in the habit of minis- 
tering to their own pleasure by 
the perusal of this Gentleman’s 
productions, for it is most un- 
questionably. a pleasure of a cer- 
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cally upon the same subject, and 
‘never once to let go his 


‘sion, sometimes vary 
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tain kind, and see the display of 
great talents on a subject, how- 
ever unworthy ; 1 say that all 
such readers must be aware of 
the sudden changes that the 
opinions of this able writer un- 
dergo with respect to the cha- 
racters of publie men and public 
measures. Almost every num- 
ber of The Weekly Register is 
distinguished by this variation. 

The Chief Justice—We are 
confined at present, Mr. Broug- 
ham, to those parts of the pub- 
lication. which are set forth as 
libels upon the plaintiff in this 
action. 

Mr. Cossrett—My Lord, | 
wish that the most extensive 
scope may be allowed to the 
Learned Gentleman. 

Mr.- Broucuam—It is cer- 
tainly my wish, my Lord, to 
confine myself within those |r 
mits which your Lordship justly 
observes ought not to be passed 
over. Well, then, Gentlemen, 
because Mr. Cleary produced 
this letter, which Mr. Cobbett 
had written, because he had 
used it in the manner which | 
have already. described, Mr. 
Cobbett proceeds to attack him 
as what? As the person who 
forged, or caused. to be forged, 
‘the letter so read by Mr. Cleary 
and as you know what Mr. Cob- 
rhett’s manner is, knowing the 
‘levity with whieh things of a 
‘public a nature are apt t0 be 
read, and how soon they re 
forgotten, to dwell systemal- 


grip 


until he has. made his impres 
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form, and. very often using the 
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the very repetition they acquire 
force ; in that his peculiar man- 
ner does he heal in this case with 
his unfortitiate  victim—until 
every'one who reads Mr. Cob- 
bett’s Regéster necessarily mixes 
up the name of Cleary and for- 
gery, until they at ‘length ‘be- 
come associated, and the pur- 
pose of the calamny is thus com- 
pletely’ accomplished. After 
having ‘dwelt on this, the most 
pernicious’ of sall these ‘libels; 
it would be useless for me to oc- 
cupy your time in alluding to 
the others, which however se- 
rious or severe, are less calcu- 
lated to do mischief to the 
plaintiffs character. But I may 
tell you, that I‘have not stated 
the worst part of this libel, be- 
cause you will’ find in another 
part of it that which alone was 
wanting to complete the ca- 
lamny: the motives of the for 

rery are there assigned. After 
talking of a petition which had 
been signed very generally as 
the feffect ‘of his own exertion, 
Mr. Cobbett proceeds to state 
that this forgery could have ori- 
ginated in no other motive that 
he could divine, than that of a 
reward from Sir Francis Burdett, 
his opulent and base employer. 
So that this charge involyes the 
basest and the worst motive by 
which the vilest man on earth 
could have been influenced. 
And now I ask you, Gentlemen, | 
if ever a worse: libel) was pub+ 
lished than that which { have 
now ‘described! to’ you #—I) 
Shall: not occupy your time in 
dwelling, upon. the peculiar 
shade of criminality by: which it 
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those libels'to you, and simply 


‘felt had you been their chject, 
and what would you have given 


written of you, and then calhug: 
upon you to try by such a cri- 
terion the case before you? Bat 


himself, it becomes necessary to 
say a very few words withrespeet 
to the charge itself. You will 


vague and «andefined eensure, 
which is ‘incapable of justifica- 
tion; but here is the case of a 
defendant charging an indivi- 
dual with uttering a forged let- 
ter, knowing it to be forged, 
and the evidence is within bis 
own reach to substantiate that 
charge. If theletter is not Mr. 
Cobbett’s, he Had an opportu- 


cord, and thus defeating the 
action at once, by proving that 
it was a forgery, and shewing 
that Mr. Cleary had uttered it, 
knowing it ‘to be a forgery. 
What has’ he done? he has 
merely pleaded the general 
issue, thus admitting that the’ 
letter is not a forgery, though 
he’ has hitherto repeatedly:de- 
nied that. it was his hari@-writ- 
ing, and has asserted that it was 
forged by Cleary, for the pur- 


‘pose of gaining @ reward or @ 
‘bribe from his base employer. | 


‘Now, gentlemen, to anticipate 
what) may ‘be the line of his de- 
fenc®: would be quite impossible. 





should have better consulted the 





to him: on dne topic, should he 


interests of this case had I read’ 


asked you what would you have’ 


that none such had ever been’ 


as Mr. Cobbettis here to defénd® 


observe thé ‘great advantage | 
that defendants are placed under ' 
who deal in general abuse, i - 


nity of justifying upon the re-' 


Albtopies are‘open to him; but» 


is marked,» and; 'pérbaps,’ 1}'E. east. that: you will not! listen - 
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1431 To THE ELECTORS 
happen to. dwell upon it. If you 
hear, any thing said about free- 
dom of discussion, if one word 
escapes him about the liberty 
of, the. press, do not, shut your 
ears against it; but hear it for 
the sake of free discussion, for 
the sake of Mr. Cobbett, and 
for the sake of the liberty 
of the press; and no advo- 
cate of that freedom of dis- 
cussion, of its champion or 
its liberty, will require less than 
Ido, namely, that it should be 
restrained by no other fetters 
than truth. Gentlemen, I will 
give to Mr, Cobbett, and to all 
who write for the public, the 
amplest means of attacking all 
opinions, of violently assauitin 

those establishments under which 
these opinions have been che- 
rished, they shall have the use 
of every weapon they please 
for the purpose of eliciting 
truth without stint or control. 
I will not quarrel with the wea- 
pons they use any more than I 
will with the subjects which 
they attack; their vulgarity 
shall pass for strength, their ri- 
baldry shall be wit, their buf- 
foonery playfulness, they shall 
libel all men as well as all 
things, they shall month after 


month, or day after day, black-}; 


en or illustrate those characters 
they please; there must be but 
one limit to their range, and 
that is truth—one control to 
their. aberrations,, and that is 
falsehood. They must not r 

under the dominion of that{ 
spirit of mischief, but ifithey) 
assert, they must» be prepared 


- 
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“‘ and read by the said 
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Are we to be told that the only 
property which is not defended 
by law is character, that this 
which. every honourable man 
prizes more highly, than all 
other earthly boons, is to become 
the sport and sarcasm of every 
coward calumniator? Are we 
to-betold that an unbounded |i- 
cense is allowed to fritter down 
the fair fame of every honest 
individual? If Mr. Cobbett can 
leave any doubt on your minds 
that such a law would not be 
fatal to. the press, give as small 
damages as you please against 
him, but if all he says tends 
only to confirm you in the con- 
viction of a contrary opinion, 
then I only .ask that you should 
revert to that criterion to which 
I have before alluded. Place 
yourselves. in my client’s situa- 
tion, and say what would you 
not give, rather than suffer un- 
der such unmerited calumny! 
I only ask that you should award 
against the defendant such da- 
mages as you would give to one 
whose peace of mind, not to say 
whose health, has been incu- 
tably injured by these publi- 
cations. 


10 THE LIBELS. 


Fi rom. Register, of 5 Septem- 
‘ _ ber, 1818. | 

__* Now, though you doabtless 

“ would: not forge a Letter for 

“ 50). base. a purpose, I declare 

“ that you have. re-pul ished a 

ry; I declare this by the 


“ said defendant, and. ape 
accuse 





to prove, and: if they do not 
prove, they must be held gui 


ca 


not of invective, but of calumny. 
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“ before the people of ' Eng- “ 


“land, of having forged’ this 
‘letter, or, which is the*same 
‘‘ in point of baseness, of having 
‘“ obtained it from a man who 
“ had forged it, and which man 
“he well knew to have been 
“ guilty of forging my writing 
‘“‘and name, for fraudulent pur- 
‘* poses, many times. Mr. Cleary 
‘‘now appeared in a new cha-|' 
‘ racter, instead of shunning 6b- 
‘“‘ servation, he courted it. He 
‘“‘ expressed great gratitude to 
“me; and, he accused Sir 
‘‘ Francis Burdett of desertion 
‘and cowardice. Yes, that 
‘“ very Sir Francis Burdett whom 
““ he now endeavours to aphold 
“by blackening the character 
‘of my friend, and that too, 
“ through the means of a for- 


rery of ‘my hand-writing ; 
“ atid this he does from no other 
“possible motive, that I can 
“ divine, than that of a pecu- 
“* niary reward from his opulent 
*«- émployer.”’ 


From Register of 5 Decem- 
“ber, 1818. 


** Cleary, we are told, was 
‘*-mounted ona white charger: 
“ emblem of purity! He should 
‘have had a. pillion behind 
‘‘ him. for his forging associate. 
“ That would have capped. the 
‘¢ climax of purity, though God 
“ has not given to Man a do- 
“ minion so absolute over in- 
‘* ferior animals, .as:to justify so 
‘* horrible. a degradation,of the 





‘« honest charger.’ 


“« Baronet.—My dear and faithful friend, thou reason’st well, 


It must be so. * 


(Stis down to write.) 


Here! (rising) This potent checque to Coutts’s swiftly bear ; 
The means, far more than ample, you’ll find there, 

To drench my householders and deck their wives ; 

To make them, ’gainst Hunt’s mob, expose their lives, 

And, ’gainst himself, to arm with dirks or knives ; 

And if the ruffian come to seek me out, 

You'll swear, dear Cleary, Lhave got the gout. 


“« Cleary—We'll Hunt, my Liege, attack by forgery, 





And make him black as 
‘Baronet. 





-Hell, you’d doubtless Be ; 


Ah! dearest Cleary, that’s the only way ! 


But, who’ll believe ? 


“ Cleary. ’Tis Cobbett’s name we take. 3 

7 Baronet. —The sound, dear Cleary, gives my nerves a shake. 
But, can you blacken absent Cobbett too ! ' 

ae Cl ry,—We'll try, my Liege, what your bank- hotes will do 
With. falter, Stewart, ‘Perry, all the tribe, ~~ 
No man of. Loe oe who will not take a bribe. 

aronet.— ess’d paper-money, last and best supply ; 

Phat ends eno lighter wings tofly!+ Ppl 





na J eit ; 


abe Play of Cato, 


» Prt 


“st Pope's Satires.) 
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That from the poll. makes men like Cartwright flee, 
And fills the senate’s seats with men like me!. 
.  Cleary.—My Liege, 1 haste your wishes to obey - 
And blacken’d Hunt shall rue the proveeation 
Given by his ruffian band. Lato 
His affairs most private will we enter ; 
His debts and dues, the treatment of his wife, 
And his amours at every, stage of life;, 
And though he still may act the hero’s part, 
We’re sure, at least, to wring a woman’s heart. 
Adieu! my Liege, and—— (gorng.) 

“ Baronet.—————One word, dear Cleary, 
*T were well, indeed, to talk of debts and dues, 
Of wife neglected, and e’en of living 
With another’s wife; but, if a ehild he have 
By wife of bosom friend, for maintenance 
Of which he money gave, and then re-took, 
At hazard of exposure of the dame: ~ 
In such a case, it were not wise the act 


To hold aloft to public scorn. 


“« Cleary. Ecod ! 
To horse that’s blind a wink’s as good as nod ! 
And now I go to bother, lie and bribe ; 
To forge myself, or hire a forging scribe ; 





To make our ‘ England’s Glory’ 


brighter shine, 


And fix you in your seat by right divine.” 


“ The challenge of the little 
‘““ contemptible reptile, Cleary, 
“« was, however, the thing which 
“ had most offended him. He 
‘‘ had seen ‘this creature, the 
‘* mere cat’s-paw ofthe Baronet. 
‘“ He had seen him stuck upon 
‘‘ the white charger, but he did 
‘“‘ not, till he saw me here, know 
‘the political history of this 
_ ‘ Cleary; thischallenger ofyou; 
“ this would have been hang- 
“man of the unfortunate re- 
“sisters in Derbyshire. Wor- 
“thy agent of the Baronet!’ 


From Register, 26th Dec. 1818. 


“ This Cleary, who had been 
“ the Baronet’s authorised agent 
‘in the work of founding coun- 
“ try Hampden Clubs, who had 


“‘ been deserted by the Baronet, 
“ and who had called him in 
‘my hearing, and that of an- 
‘¢ other credible witness, by all 
“the names descriptive of @ 
“ deserter, a coward, and a mean 
“ wretch; this Cleary, that the 
“ Baronet. shuffled out of pre- 
“ senting his memorable peti- 
“tion, by pretending it was (00 
“ humble, and by saying, ‘!'¢ 
“ «gee them damned before I'd 
« * present such a petition (0 
“*them;’ this Cleary, whe 
“ laughed heartily at this shul- 
« fle, which | compared to the 
« ‘bullying shuffle of Falstaff: ‘! 
ie eal thee coward, Hal: I’d 
*#’«’See thee damned ere I'd call 
“ ¢ thee coward!’ This Cleary, 





“ who, after reading my attacks 





ifs 


1 
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«upon the Baronet, and alter | 
‘“ witnessing, his. intrigue -with 
“ the Rump for putting forward 
‘‘ Kingaird in, order. .to’ keep 
“ you, out, this Cleary, with all 
‘ this knowledge of characters, 
‘and of the real views of. the 
‘parties, becomes the open, 
‘ the avowed, the brazen-faced, 
‘the shameless agent of the 
“ Baronet, Talk of miracles, 
‘indeed; of miracles wrought 
“ by fasting and praying ; what 
‘are these compared with a 
“ handful of Bank-notes! The 
“ very act of joining the Baro- 
‘‘ net, this act on the part of 
« Cleary, who had spoken of 
‘‘ him as of a coward or traitor, 
‘‘ was base enough; but to be- 
“come his chief agent in the 
annoying and assailing of Mr. 
‘« blunt, was truly detestable. 
However, this man must. be 
regarded as being of himself 
“ nothing at all. He was a 
‘‘mere hived Secretary of the 
‘‘ Hampden Club; and he has 
‘“ now been the: mere servant of 
‘‘ Burdett as completely as old 
‘* John the porter is the Baro- 
‘“net’s servant. To view this 
‘ Cleary inany other light would 
‘“ be not only ridiculous, but it 
‘‘ would be to do great injus- 
“tice. Cleary is a thing here 
‘“ to-day and gone to-morrow. 
‘‘ We must not, therefore, suffer 
“ the sins of the Barouet to be 
‘* carried away by such a scape- 
* goat. Cleary has been the 
“agent, and nothing more 
“ than the agent. When the 
‘ Rump.had resolved upon Kin- 
“ naird, they detached Cleary 


“ 
~ 


_~ 
7 


7 
- 


“to affect friendship for you, 





“and to aid others in: setting 


“ you up agaist Mr. Hunt; but 
‘as soon as it was discovered 
“* that Kimmatrd would not pass ; 
“as ‘soon as it was discovered 
“that the people would not 
‘listen to Kinnaird, then Clea- 
“ry, having negociated your 
“ resignation, becomes the agent 
“of the Baronet to procure him 
“a seat at all events, and to 
“ calumniate Mr. Hunt if neces- 


«© sary.” 


“ It is undoubted that the Der- 
* by men rose for the purpose 
“ of obtaining their rights by 
“force of arms. And this is 
“what Cleary calls robbery, 
“ murder, and rioting.. So that 
“after all the big talk about 
“ resisting oppression, we come 
“to this: that.if men are de~ 
“« feated in their attempts to re- 


“ sist, they ought to. be hanged ~ 


“ as criminals, What did Bran- 
** dredth do more than was done 
“ by the Whigs at the Revolu- 
“tion? Nay he did nat at- 
“ tempt to do nearly so much ; 
“and yet Cleary would have 
“ been his valunteer hangman.’’ 

‘“« They were a set of men de- 
“ luded and deceived by us. 
‘“‘ And it was we, and not they, 
“ who ought to have been hang- 
“ edand beheaded. It was, in 
“this case, you, my dear Sir, 
“ to hang whom the Reformer, 
“ Cleary, ought to have volun- 
“ teered his services.’’ 

“ That the fourth assertion is 
“true I have no doubt. 1 have 
“have no, doubt that Cleary 
“ would have cheerfully, gone 
“ down to act as the hangman 
“of those. whom the Baronet 
had first, stimulated to action 
‘“‘ and then deserted.” 
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EVIDENCE. 


JOHN WRIGHT swore that 
the letter, which was produced, 
was in Mr. Cobbett’s hand-writ- 
ing.;, that he, Wright, was Mr. 
Cobbett’s agent in 1808; that 
he then received the letter from 
him. The letter was then read 
as follows. It is addressed to 
Mr. John Wright, No. 5, Pan- 
ton-square, London. 


of Copy 
to-mor- 
row. 


“ Botley, 10 April 1808. ; Plenty 


“ Dear Sir, 


“I send by the Gosport mail, 
“a parcel of copy, 

“ Go to the Committee by all 
“means. Let us suffer no little 
“‘slights to interfere with our 
“ public duty. That is the way 
“ with those only, who are ac- 
““tuated by selfish motives. I 
“shall be in town on Thursday 
“night next, or on Saturday 
“night. The former will, I 
“think, be the day. If I find 
‘all to be good men and true, 
“we will make such a Stir as 
“has not for some time been 
“made. All the gentlemen 
“ arhom I meet with are loud in 
“ Str Francis Burdett’s praise. 
“« His motion about the cashier- 
“ang of officers, has gained 
“him thousands of valuable 
“« frends. So bent was I upon 
“calling for a purgation of 
“that damned House, that J 
“was resolved to petition 
“ ALONE, if any one would 
“have presented my petition. 
« The nation ts heart-sick of tt. 
«It as et aera bl both fac- 
“ tions untted to calumniate our 
“‘ motives, if we proceed as we 
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“ ought, and do not mix with 
“men of bad character. There 
** 48 one Hunt, the Bristc’-man 
‘* Beware of him! He rides 
“about the country with a 
“whore, the wife of another 
“man, having deserted his 
“ own—a sad fellow! nothing 
“ to do with him.—Adieu. 


“ WM. COBBETT. 


“P.S.—I will write to Sir 
« J. Astley. 1 am very sorry for 
“‘ his misfortune indeed. | want 
“very much to see some man 
** who has planted upon a large 
“ scale. Culling upon a large 
* scale is the order of the day 
« here.” 


[The part in Jlalicks is the 
only part that appeared in the 
New York. papers, as having 
been read on the Hustings; 
the only part put into the Lon- 
don papers; and the only part 
seen by Mr. Cobbett, when he 
asserted it'to bea forgery. The 
person, to whom the letter was 
addressed, was not mentioned. | 


WRIGHT, on his cross-ex- 
amination, said, that he gave 
the letter to Place, one of Sir 
Francis Burdett’s election-com- 
mittee, called by Mr, Cobbett, 
the Rump. He acknowledged 
that he had shown to the Rump 
two others of Mr ‘Cobbetts 
letters; but, he said, that it 
was only with a view of proving 
the correspondence in the post- 
marks. Being asked, whether 
he “had offered to show Mr. 
Cobbett’s letters to the Altor- 
ney-General, and also to the 
late Mr. Whitbread, he swore 
he had not. - He acknowledged 
that he had shewn a letter ol 
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Mr. Cobbett’s to Mr. Brougham 
about a year ago. 

[The lettee was produced in 
Court in.a volume. | 

WRIGHT said that this vo- 
lume consisted of letters of Mr. 
Cobbett to the witness. He 
said he had earried)it into Court, 
last winter. _He swore that he 
did not see the volume turned 
over upon that occasion by Mr. 
Gurney or by any body else. 
He put the letters ina volume 
as a guard. He was at the 
hustings when the letter. was 
read by Cleary. Could not hear 
whether it was all read. Did 
not know whether it was ali put 
in the newspapers the next day, 
Did not hear his own name men- 
tioned on the hustings. | Ac- 
knowledged that: the original 
letter had been kept and exhi- 
bited at Samuel Brookes’s, glass- 
man, in the Strand: Said, that 
he had been applied to: to let 
Mr. Cobbett’s son see the letter, 
and that he had refused. Gave 


as a reason, that he feared it, 
would be snatched: Said it was. 


kept and shown in a: double 
glasscase. Did notkneow whe- 
ther Mr. Brookes and the whole 
of the Rump would have been 
able to prevent it being snatch- 
ed. Denied that he ever threat- 
ened to show Mr. Cobbett’s 
private letters if Mr.,Cobbett 
did not refrain from exposing 
certain pecuniary attempts of 
the witness. 

JOHN PAUL swore to the 
hand-writing of the letter, and 
said that he saw it, amongst 
others, some years ago. 

» WILLIAM JACKSON swore 
that he was Mr. Cobbett’s agent 
for publishing his Register while 





he was in America; and that, 
he reeeived, for his trouble, a 
third part of the-profits. ‘That 
the libels produced were sent 
to. him by |Mr. Cobbett;, that 
he published them: under the 


authority ef Mr, Cobbett.. On 


his cross-examination, whith 
was very long, he acknowledged, 
amongst other things, the “fol- 
lowing ; thathe was intradtieed 
to Mr. Cobbett by Lord Coch- 
rane; that Mr. Cobbett , had 
never wronged him or,offended 
him or given him am ill word 
either .verbally, or. by. letter ; 
that he. was acquainted. with 
Wraght and with Cleary, during 
My. Cobbett’s absence. . Being 
asked «whether .be. had ever 
shown Mr.Cobbett’s manuscripts 
(previous to publication), at 
Brookes’s,in the Strand, be said 
he might have done it.' Being 
asked whether he, with Wright, 
Cleary, and others, were not 
looking over a parcel of Mr. Cob- 
bett’s: manuscripts at Brookes’s, 
one day when Sir Rd. Phillips 
dropped. in, he said he ded. not 
particularly recollect ; but would 
not swear that, at was not. so. 
Being asked whether, upon the 
recéipt of o Register, containing 
animadversions on the conduct 
of Sir. Francis Burdelt, he did 
not held a council, or} consulta- 
tion, at Major Cartwright’s 

house, when he submitied the 
said manuscripts, io the Major 
and to Mr. Parkins, he answer- 
ed that this. was the case... Be- 
ing asked whether the -result 
was not that the manuscript 
should be. put into print’ and 
published, he answered that 
such was the result... Being 
asked, whether,.at the very time 
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that this intimacy existed be- 
tween himself, Wright, Cleary 
and ‘the. Rump} at the very time, 
or about’the very, time, also, 
when he might’ have shown 
some: of: the manuscripts at 
Brookes’s, and) when» Sir Rd. 
Phillips might have dropped in 
there; being asked, whether, 
at, or about, this very time, he 
did not write to Mr. Cobbett, a 
letter, in which he congratulat- 
ed Mr. Cobbett upon having 
tickled the Rump ; being asked 
this question, he answered that 
he could not recollect ; said that 
he might have done it; would 
not swear that he had not done 
2t. Being asked whether Mr. 
Cobbett had not written him a 
detter to. use his own. discretion 
with the manuscripts ; to consi- 
der them as solely at his:own 
disposal as to publication or not; 
whether he did not consider 
himself as being invested with 
full authority to leave out: what- 
soever he pleased in order fo 
avoid the danger of the law ; 
being asked these questions, he 
answered them:in ‘the affirma- 
five. Being asked,)whether he 
had ‘not, ‘without any leave 
from Mr. Cobbett, inserted in 
the Register a letter from Clea- 
ry in answer to Mr. Cobbeit, he 
answered in the affirmative. 


Being asked, whether ‘he. had |. 


not written for Cleary, or assist-| 
ed Cleary in writing (during 
the absence of Mr. Cobbett) 
a pamphiet addressed to Ma- 
jor Cartwright, containing bit- 
ter reflections on Mr. Cobbett’s 
conduet and character ; being 
asked thie, he threw himself on 


a 
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question tended to render the 
witness liable toan action, he was 
not bound: to answer it.—Being 
asked whether he -had not 
joined Cleary in an affidavit, by 
means of which a warrant was 
obtained from the Chief Justice, 
to seize Mr.Cobbett, carry him 
to a lock-up-house, hold him to 
bail and to make him justify bail, 
on account of: this action of 
Cleary; being asked this, Mr. 
Brougham interfered, and the 
Chief ‘Justice determined that 
the question could not be an- 
swered. Beimg, then asked, 
whether he himself had sworn 
that he published the Register 


for Mr. Cobbett’s benefit, with- 


out stating that at was parily 
for his owns; being asked this, 
Mr. Brougham again interfered, 
and the question was not al- 
lowed to be answered.—Being 
asked whether he had ever 
made an assertion to this effect, 
he said that he might have done 
it.—Being-asked again whether 
he had ever received any pro- 
vocation from Mr. Cobbeit, he 
said he never had.—Being asked 
whether he did not know that 
Lord Cochrane had _ recom- 
mended him to Mr. Cobbett as 
a person: of SINGULAR F'- 
DELITY, she said he did not 
know. it.’ 

FRANGIS PLACE (Tailor 
of Charing Cross) swore to the 
hand writing of the letter—On 
his - cross-examination he a¢- 
knowledged that he got at from 
Wright.—He said that it was 
taken to the Rump Committee ; 
and that after that, he gave 
to Cleary for the purpose of 
being read upon the hustings- 





the protection of the Court ; and 
his Lordship said, that, as. the 


Being asked. whether the 
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whole of it was :read, he said he 
did not recollecit.—Being asked 
whether it was mentioned upon 
ihe hustings that the letter was 
addressed:to Wraght, and that 
it was wreten ten years before, 
he answered that he could not 
recollect.—Being asked, whe- 
ther the whole of the letter was 
published the next day: em the 
newspapers, he said he’ did not 
recollect ;. being asked .who it 
Was that sent the letter or any 
part of it to be published inthe 
newspapers, he said he did not 
know.—Being’ asked whether he 
was a member of the Rump 
Committee, said he was. 
WILLIAM ADAMS | (Cur- 
rier of Drury Lane) swore that 
he had seen the letter in 1808); 
that it had then been brought 
by Wright, and shewn to the 
Westminster .Commitiee.—Qn 
his eross-examination, he swore 
dhat.the Jetter.was brought to 
the Committee (now called the 
Rump) in 1818, during the con- 
tested election for Westminster. 
Being asked whether the whole 
of the Rump approved of the 
letters bemg read at the hust-; 
ings, he \said: he beleeved they 
did. |Being asked, whether he 
considered the: promulgation of 
this letter as proper, he answer- 
ed in the affirmatiwe.—Being 
asked whether he considered 
the letter: asa public one ora 
a he answered, that 
eonsidered pari of it to be 
intended for publication.—Being 
asked which part, he answered, 
the part relating to Mr. Huat, 
and the Lady.—This question 
was put to him in Hewes 
several times, and he. 


nasertail, thep: hp:isequnded.cthee 


part, wherein mention was 
made of Mr. Hunt and ‘the 
Lady, as intended for publrea- 
teon—He was asked, ‘do yott 
‘say upon your oath, that you 
** regard that part of the letter 
‘wherein Mr. Hunt and the 
“ Jady are mentioned, as intend- 
‘ed for publication?’ He 
answered, “ Ves, I did.” Being 
asked. as to his reasons for 
approving of ‘the reading 
of the letter by Cleary, 
he answered, that he thought, 

it right, after he had seen the 
attacks of the writer on Sir F. 

Burdett.—-Being asked whether 
the letter, as published in Cob- 
bett’s Register from the New 
York Evening: Post, was the 
same as that which was given 
to Cleary to read, he answered, 
that, he had never read Cobbett’s 

Register since vt began to attack 
Sir F. Burdett. —Being asked, 

whether having, from feelings 
of delicacy, ceased to read Mr. 
Cobbett’s public writings in 
1818,.the same feelings of -de- 
licacy had induced him to begin 
reading Mr.,Cobbett’s private 
‘writings ;';being asked this 
question, ; he appeared to say 


something which was lost 


amidst the laughter of the 
auditory. | 

«Ws MOLYNEUX (a printer) 
swore that: he printed the, Re- 
gisters containing the libels, and 
thatthe manuscript from which 
he printed was, he believed; in 
}Mr. Cobbett’s hand-writing. On 
his cross-examination, being ask- 
ed whether he ever saw Mr. 
Cobbett write, he said, Yes, 
once. “ When?’’—“ About 








6é three years ago.” “ec W here ” 
“In Catherine-street, in the 
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“ Strand.” “ What ?’—< An 
“Order on Tipper and Fry for 
“< paper.’ “ You say, on your 
‘oath, then, that you saw me 
‘write an order for paper on 
Tipper and Fry ?’’—*«< Yes.” 
“ Then I will ask you not. one 
‘‘ other question.”?’ The wit- 
ness then got down, in a flurried 
manner, and then stepped up 
again and uttered the words: 
“ at least, I believe.’’ 

Here Mr. Brougham. closed 


his case. Major Cartwright was 


en Court before the trial began, 
and continued there ’till it was 
ended; but he was not called 


by Cleary. . HANSARD, the 
printer, had been subpoenaed. by: 
them, and also Dolby, in the: 
Strand; but neither of them!) 


' 


were called. The Chief Justice 
then called upon Mr. Cobbett 
for his defence, which ecnsisted 
of a speech which occupied ex- 
actly two hours; and of which 
the following is the best outline 
that we have been able to col- 
lect from the newspapers, and 
considering the variety of the 
topics, the rapidity.of the utter- 
ance, and the interruption which’ 
was so frequently givenoby the 
laughter prevailing inthe Court, 
itiis quite surprizing that the’ 
gentlemen who make reports, 
should, with all their talent, 
have been. able to. give any 
thing so near to the truth,» A 
great deal they have. certainly 
left out, for which, perhaps, the 
defendant t to offer them 
his thanks rather than make 
complaints. It is, nevertheless, 
his duty to observe, that, in the 
New Times, he has been. very 
malignantly misrepresented ;— 
and that.every word of sarcasm 
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on Major Cartwright, on Sir 
F. Burdett, or on any persons 
cordially engaged in the cause 
of Reform ; it becomes him to 
observe, that every word of this 
sort imputed ‘to him in- that 
paper, or that may be im- 
puted to him in any other 
paper, ‘has been so imputed 
without any foundation what- 
ever. »He must in fairness add, 
that the Report inthe Courier, 
is, aSfar as it goes, candid and 
true. : 


DEFENCE. 


Mr. Cossetr had not the va- 
nity to suppose that he could 
conduct his .defence ‘with half 
that effect with which it would 
have been managed by many 
gentlemen whom he saw around 
him) but. the jury must have 
pereeived that he had a parti- 
cular description. of men to 
deal with; and perhaps he 
should not have prevailed upon 
any gentleman at the bar to 
handle those: men in the way 
which he had been compelled 
to:'do, Mr. Brougham, who had 
been -selected upon the presen 
occasion for whati he:( Mr. Cob- 
bett)! could. not: help. calling ® 
premeditated ‘attack ‘upon him, 
had thought fit to: compliment 
him‘with the possession of very 
considerable powers, probably 
in order te. induce the jury 1 
‘believe him a_ hard-hearted, 
wicked, bloody-minded. fellow, 
who would rip (for that Mr. 
| Cobbett believed | aren “a 
-Brougham’s expression) @ 

body 'to piéces;..and\it: was '0 
some sort to get rid of that ul- 
pleasant imputation that he now 
Lwas.trespassing! upon the time 
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of the Court. It was very easy 
for a practised, disciplined bar- 
rister like Mr. Brougham, to 
deal in such aspersions, and: he 
(Mr. Cobbett) was not pre- 
pared to say that he should an- 
swer that gentleman in the way 
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lisher of his own writings ; he 
had been a writer for twenty- 
eight years in England and in 
America; and yet, with all his 
over-zeal—and he wished to 
Heaven some people had re- 
cently shown as much zeal as he 


ia which he ought to be an-| was taxed with; but, with all 


swered; but he would do his 
best, before heentered upon the 
case, to remove some of the im- 
putations which so much pains 
had been taken to produce. 
‘lhe learned Counsel had begun 
by his feeble efforts, as he had 
thought fit to term them, to de- 
scribe the man whom the Jury 
had to deal with. The Jury 
must have expected to see a 
sort of monster drawn forth into 
the light; but he trusted he 
should convinee them, one and 
all, that among the many libel- 


lers who had attacked him (Mr. | 


C.), Mr. B. by no means de- 
served the least distinguished 
situation. Mr..B. had ascribed 
to him talent and zeal, and had 
said that he was to be dreaded. 
‘Yo be dreaded! dreaded! It) 
was not a very high compli- 
ment to tell a. man that he was 
to be dreaded.. Some of the 
persons, however, who had 
stood in the witness-box to-day 
could have told the Jury, could 
have given Satisfactory evidence, 
that he was not a person to be 
dreaded ; but, that he was too 
gentle, too liberal, too generous, 
and too easy to be duped; and, 
moreover, of all those facts Mr. 
Brougham was well aware. Mr. 
Brougham had described him as 
aman without scruple ; as a sort 


of libeller surpassing all other) 


men, . From first. to last he had 





been a writer, and often @ pub- 


his excess of zeal and lack of 
scruple, he had never, in the 
course of twenty years’ writing’ 
1a England, been subjected to 
an action for libel, until the pre- 
sent action had been brought 
by a set of conspirators; end 
conspirators he would prove 
them before he had done with 
them. Mr. Brougham oughi to. 
have known that ; indeed Ke did 
know it; and therefore his zeal, 
for once, for his client had caused 
him to overstep that which he 
knew to be true.. In England, 
he repeated, he had never had 
an action against Kim; and, in 
America, only one; that was for 
a libel upon a physician. |The 
physician (father, by the by, of 
the present American ambassa- 
dorin London) had alledged that 
he lost practice to the amount 
of 20,000 dollars per annum; 
and 5000. dollars damages had 
heen given against him (Mr. 
Cobbett) ; @ut the people had’ 
paid the money ; and he (Mr. 
Cobbett) had done a service to 
the country by rescuing the peo-. 
ple from his tneaxorable lancete. 
Twenty years had he been writ- 
ing in England; he had noteuf- 
fered the grass to grow under 
his feet, searce a week had pase- 
ed but he had written some- 
thing; and yet he had never 
before had an action against him: 
for ‘ibel.. There was not a 
Newspaper, not a Magazine— 
3 @ | 
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no, not even the Evangelical— 
that could say as much; and, to 
mark him out as a libeller! The 
learned Gentleman had drawn 
a picture» both hideous and 
false. But there had been cti- 
minal prosecutions! Well. In 
the first case of criminal prose- 
cution against him m England, 
the MS. had proceeded from a 
Judge ; it had been handed to 
him by a Member of Parlia- 
ment; it had been certified to 
be true by a Marquis and ano- 
ther Member of Parliament. 
Agreeably to the original con- 
tract between the parties, the 
Judge not comimg forward to 
prove the truth of the libel (as 
he might have done, because 
there was an action also on the 
same libel), the MS. was given 
up; there was a trial at bar, 
where the Court was prepared 
to hold that the smallest altera- 
tion of the MS., even of a let- 
ter, would have prevented a 
conviction ; the Judge was con- 
victed; and instead of two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 1,0001., and securities for 
half. a dozen years, and so forth, 
the Judge got a snug pension of 
1,200/.. a-year for his life. As 
for the proseeution by the At- 
torney-General, he (Mr. Cob- 
bett) could only say that it had 
done him no harm. It had given 
him leisure indeed, and he hud 
written and revised many things 
duting his confinement. — He 
had ‘gone into prison sound; 
and he had’ come out sound ; 
and his seven ‘years of recogni- 
zance' had éxpired. Look at 
the Tames and the Chrontele, 
ahd the other newspapers ; 1loék 
atthe Magazmes and the Re- 


Review, with all. its clishema- 
claver, had not been free; but 
it had crept out of consequences 
by those softening arts which 
the northern Gentlemen knew 


southern stupid fools ran their 
heads into a gaol. With re- 
spect to the protection of pri- 
vate character, that subject had 
been improperly introduced.— 
Cleary was nota private in- 
dividual-; he was a public cha- 
racter, a political character; he 
had been mixed up with Major 
Cartwright, whom he had hoped 
to have seen put into the box 
by Mr. Brougham. Cleary, 
the associate of Major Cart- 
wright !—ves; as'a bug might 
be' said to be a man’s bed-tfel- 
low. In the ‘speech of the 
learned Gentleman, the plaintif 
Cleary was described as inti- 
mately connected with Major 
Cartwright, and as having been 
introduced to him by a great 
number of frievids, all of whom 
regarded Cleary as an enthu- 
siast in the cause’of Reform. He 
was to be not only a brother, 
but’ a ‘bed-fellow, of the Re- 
former's. If, then, the connexion 
between Cleary and Major Cart- 
wright. was to be put into the 
fore-eround of the pleintifl’s 
case; if that was to be made 
|a leading part, and to forin ® 
chief ingredient in the plaintifi’s 
claim for damages—how did i! 
happen’ that the venerable Me- 
jor, who was then in Court, had 
‘ot been put into the box as 7 
witness? He (Mr. Cobbett) had 
flattered himself) that, however 
tight: bound the rest'of the w'' 
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tunity would still remain to hin 
of extracting from Major Cart- 
wright the true history of the 
case. It had been represented 
that the friends of Cleary had 
succeeded in prevailing upon 
Major Cartwright to receive and 
adopt the plaintiff, as qualified 
to move in the first ranks of re- 
form. Jt was also represented 
that he was quite disinterested, 
and looked to no other reward 
than the success of the common 
cause. Now had the’ evidence 
of Major Cartwright been called 
for that individual, whose evi- 
dence was all important’ of: this 
particalar, they (the gentlemen 
of the Jury) would perhaps 
have heard a different account. 
Major Cartwright would “have 
proved more: he wonld: have 
informed ‘them that Cleary was 
anything but’ a private ‘clia- 
racter ; “shat, as to what had 
been said about invading fami- 


ly happiness, Cleary was the! 
last man whose private circle! 


or whose domestié fire-side was 
Hable to interruption. In order 
to shew iow improbable it was 
that the harmony of this man’s 


home should be disturbed by, 


the writings in question, he} 
would for a moment or two ad-| 
vert to his first appearance on! 


the stage of English polities. In) 


the year 1812 he came over from 
Ireland, where he had been 
clerk to’ a‘scrivener, and became’ 
what the French called sous'se- 
cretaire. 
many of his worthy countrymen 
in industriously sweeping ' the 
crossings, or aiming at the post, 
for which he (Mr. ‘Cobbett). did 
hot mean to dispute his qualifica- 
tions; ‘of a-tight little fellow of} 
& footman, he contrived to get 





t 








appointed under secretary to the 
Hampden Club, at the subscrip- 
tion office of which the defend- 
ant had seen him stuck up like 
Matthew at the receipt of 
custom! For what he did, 
or did not, in that. office, it 
could be proved by Major Cart- 
wright, in direct contradiction 
to the plaintiff’s statements, that 
he received pay. His (Mr. Cob- 
bett’s) son had also been sub- 
ponaed, and why was he not 
patinto the box? Wad he been 
he might have confirmed or 
supplied: the testimony of the 
Major, arid have satisfied them 
as to tle purity and disinter- 
estedness of Mr. Cleary. In the 
paper of March 6th, this patriotic 
Irishman was fairly stated tohave 
complained, im his (Mr. Cob- 
bett’s house in Catherine-street, 

that the Club owed him money | 

althoti¢h he had since. sworn 
that nothing could be offéred to 
a rentlentar like him, and had 
also sworn that he was # gei- 
tleman. — 

Mr. BROUGHAM objected to 
this’ part of tHe defendant's ad- 
dress, as including facts Hot stip- 
ported’ by evidence, and ‘whict 
the Court, therefore, would feel 
itself bound to restrain, aS mal- 


ter tending 10 prepossess the | 


minds of the jury, 

Mr. Copsett said he had. no, 
contro! over the Tearned gentle- 
man; nor did he peréeive why 
the learned gentleman should 


Instead of imitating’ | endeavour to’ control him; it 


avasS at the discretion of ‘the’ 
learned gentleman either to re- 
ject or to take for granted the 
circumstances now stated, and 
by referring to. his own pleastire 
‘nitrely, in the exétcisé of ‘that 
discretion, he would perhaps be 
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but following the fashion of his 
own part of the country. 

Mr. Brougham insisted on 
the validity of his objection. 

The Lord Chief Justice re- 
marked that the rule was ex- 
tremely clear. 

Me. CossBett resumed.—He 
was truly surprised that the 
learned gentleman should be so 
full of objections, after the full 
swing which he had himself in- 
dulged in. He had been about 
to proceed with his account to 
the Jury of this Cleary’s pro- 
gress after his arrival in this 
country. It might be easily sup- 
posed that he was soon enlisted 
under the banners of Major Cart- 
wright, and little wonder would 
arise, at hearing, that he very 
soon after assumed the capacity 
of an apostle of reform, with 
a bundle of lectures ia his pocket, 
and, in the comfortable convey- 
ance of a horse and gig, he com- 
menced his travels through the 
country. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice.— 
“| think, Mr. Cobbett, you are 
now descending too much into 
particulars.” 

. Mr. CopspettT assured the 
Court, that his only object was 
to satisfy the Jury that the plain- 
tiff was unworthy of any da- 
mages. 

_ The Lorp Cuier Justice.— 
“‘ My only doubt is, whether you 
are not entering more minutely 
than any supposed necessity of 
the case requires, into circum- 
stances which the Court and 
Jury cannot receive upon your 
unsupported statement. 

Mr. CoBBETT said his inten- 
tion was to show that this very 
Cleary had, notwithstanding his 
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professions, declared himself 
ready to be the executioner, and 
had perhaps led to the exeeu- 
tion, of *the unfortunate. men 
who perished upon the scaffold 
in Derbyshire. 

The Lorn Cuter Justice.— 
“ | cannot listen to this; what 
relevancy has it to the question 
befere the Court ? 

Mr. CopBetT said, he was 
prepared to show, that the plain- 
uff was paid for travelling, with 
a view to the,institution of coun- 
try Hampden Clubs. Of these 
societies, as well as of all other 
political, clubs, he had never 
disguised his  disapprobation. 
For his own part, he had never, 
during the whole course of his 
life, encouraged or assisted the 
formation of one single nest of 
this kind. ‘The plaintiff had told 
his family, prior to hisown going 
abroad, and to the Westminster 
election in the year 1818, at their 
residence in Catherine-street, 
that Sir F. Burdett was a deserter 
from the public cause ; that he 
was a coward and ameazn fellow, 
and had not paid to him (Cleary ) 
the money which he had been 
promised. This fact, also, the 
Major might have established in 
evidence, had he been called on 
the other side. 

The Lorn Cater Justice 
here observed, that no justifica- 
tion had been put on the record; 
it was extremely unpleasant (0 
him to restrain the defendapt, 
but the Court was bound to act 





——— 


in all cases. upon general rules. 
Mr. eneast declared he had 
no wish to consume unnecessarily 
the time either of his Lordship 
or of the Jury. 





The Lorp Cuter JusticE.— 
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“My time is nothing; I only 
desire that the principles upon 
which the Court acts should be 
clearly understood.” 

Mr. CoBBETT, adverting to 
what the learned Counsel] had 
said with respect to the West- 
minster Election, at which the 
present controversy originated, 
observed, that if Major Cart- 
wright had been placed in the 
witnesses’ box, as he should 
have been, he could have shewn 
that Cleary was not the person 
entitled to complain, as he was 
actually the aggressor in publish- 
ing a private letter, improperly 
obtained from a_ treacherous 
agent, for the purpose of scanda- 
lising a particular candidate at 
that election, and involving 
him (Mr. Cobbett) in a quarrel 
with this candidate. If Major 
Cartwright had been addueed as 
a witness, he should also have 
shewn that which the Major 
would no doubt have had the 
justice to admit, that he had al- 
ways and decidedly disapproved 
of these political clubs, to pro- 
mote the establishment of which 
Cleary was specially employed. 
He dusipnatea of om Hs 
béeause he could not help re- 
garding them as so many little 
nests, over which the agents of 
Government might at any time 
cast their nets. At the West- 
minster Election, alluded to in 
this ease, it would be recolleet- 
ed, that Major Cartwright and 
Mr. Hunt were candidates, as 
well as Sir F. Burdett.—Cleary 
was at the outset an advocate 
for the Major, but he afterwards 
joined the standard of the Ba- 
ronet and the Rump, and to 
them he endeavoured with 


others to persuade Mr. Hunt to 
yield his pretensions; but faith, 
Mr. Hunt would not resign.-. 
Thence a controversy arose, 
and Mr. Hunt thought proper to 
read a letter of Cleary’s, ip 
which the latter expressed his 
readiness to become the hang- 
man of the unfortunate Derby 
people, who composed one of 
the nests formed by himself, and 
over which Oliver threw his net, 
But whatever were the mists of 
this controversy, or the provoca- 
tion received by Cleary, he, 
who was at the time in America, 
had no concern whatever with 
it, and it was obvieysly unjust, 
as a jury of honest men must 
feel, that he should suffer for 
the conduct of others; yet 
Cleary, with the consent, or 
rather at the instigation of the 
Rump Committee, thought pro-. 
per to inflict this suffering upox: 
him. To-day, as well as on 
other occasions, complaint was, 
made of him for having ¢alled 
the letter alluded to a forgery, 
and it was urged by the Learned: 
Counsel, that he had (as much 
as) been guilty of charging 
Cleary of uttering a forged 
note. But here he must ob- 
serve, in order to repel the im-, 
pression which the Learned 
Counsel sought to make, that 
there was a very material differ- 
enee between uttering a forged, 
note and a forged letter. The 
Learned Gentleman dweit with 
the dexterity of an advocate 
upon the crime of uttering @ 
forged bank note, which was @ 
felony, but in candour, what 
comparison was there between 
an act whieh incurred the per 
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a forged letter, to which no 
punishment was attached ? Ifhis 
(Mr. C.’s) son had been put into 
the box, he would have deposed 
that he had applied long since 
to see this letter, in order to see 
whether it were genuine or 
not, as some of his friends had 
said it was. Only a part of 
this letter was read at the 
Westminster hustings by Cleary, 
and from that part he had no 
recollection of such a letter, 
and this could not excite any 
surprise, when it was remember- 
ed that the letter purported to 
have been written so far back 
as 1808. If the postscript as to 
Sir Jacob Astley had been pub- 
lished, that circumstance might 
have brought it to his recol- 
lection, and if so, he should 
have no hesitation in avowing 
it. But thata letter written in 
a hurry, about ten years before 
it was adduced at the hustings, 
should have escaped his me- 
mory, was not matter ofsurprise. 
But it was evidently a blame- 
able matter publicly to read a 
letter of this nature with re- 
spect to an individual with 
whom he was at the time living 
upon friendly terms—whom he 
was then, indeed, recommend- 
ing to the confidence of his 
country. Whether Francis 
Place or Wm. Adams, of the 


Westminster Rump, or their co-' 


conspirators, thought it fair or 
not-to make such a use of a 
private letter, he must suppose 
that the Learned Counsel, as 
well as all honourable men, 
could not help regarding such 
a breach of private confidence 
as a most atrocious act. But 
the charge ‘of forgery was alone 





pressed forward by the mem- 
bers of the conspiracy, while 
the breach of confidence was 
thrown into the back ground, 
There were, however, forgeries 
of omission as well as of com- 
mission; and it was indisput- 
able, that the publication of a 
mere extract of the letter alluded 
to did amount to the crime of 
forgery, for in a garbled state 
that letter was not his. But had 
his son, whom the other side 
had summoned as a _ witness, 
been put in the box, this affair 
would have been fully explain- 
ed. However, as the case ap- 
peared, the publication of this 
letter was clearly a dishonour- 
able action. Adams had de- 
posed, that he thought the 
letter meant for blication ; 
but who that read the whole of 
it could entertain such an im- 
pression? Place did not go so 
far as Adams, saying, that he 
thought this letter only meant 
for the consideration of the 
Committee. The letter caution- 
ed that Committee against Mr. 
Hunt, who was, as it stated, 
travelling about the country 
with a certain female, who was 
not his wife. Now, upon this 
point he could not forbear from 
expressing his approbation to 4 
certain extent of the defence, 
lately set up by Col. French, ou 
a similar charge against him. 
That officer pleaded the affec- 
tion and fidelity which he had 
experienced for a series of years, 
from the female with whom he 
was accused of associating, a0d 
his plea made a due impression 
in his defence. Still he would 
ot be understood to plead for 
the association of Mr. Hunt with 
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the female alluded to. But 


he would ask whether Sir 
F. Burdett, who had for some 
weeks enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mr. Hunt, under the same 
roof and in the company of this 
female, were entitled to make 
that association the subject of 
public censure ¢ But other per- 
sons should have been ‘silent 
upon this subject as well as Sir 
F. Burdett. Was it possible, 
indeed, that any other persons 
than Wright, Jackson, Cleary, 
Adams, and Place, could ap- 
prove of the propagation of such 
censure ¢’ Could those who con- 
demned’ the conduct of Majoc- 
chi, Demont, and Ompteda, ap- 
prove of such a breach of con- 
fidence as that of which he had, 
in this instance, so much right 
to complain? What was there 
more hateful in those Italian 
wretches, than in the men whom 
we have this day seen in the 
box? Had the Jury looked at 
their countenances ? And had 
such a set been seen at Dover, 
would not the honest people 
there have flung them into the 
sea? The learned Counsel had 
alleged ‘that Ompteda had bro- 
ken. open the locks of the 
Queen’s private drawer; but 
the Baron could not have 'ex- 
pected ‘to find Bergami there. 
No: If’ Ompteda had. broken’ 
the locks, and he could readily 
believe an Hanoverian Minister 
willing ‘to do any thing to 
which ‘the devil himself could 
be disposed, he must suppose 
him to do so with a view to find 
the Princess’s letters.” But, if 
there had happénéd' to be a 
Wright in her Royal Highness’s 
confidence, Ompteda need not 


have picked locks, for he might 
have obtained private letters by 
the same means that were re- 
sorted to in this case by Place, 
Adams, and Cleary. We had 
also heard of Vilmercati and Co- 
lonel Browne, and, with regard 
to them also he might say some- 
thing, if he were not inter- 
rupted. 

The Judge observed that Mr. 
Cobbett had gone far enough 
for his purpose. 

Mr, CoBBETT resumed, ob- 
serving that these two person- 
ages had seduced the clerk of 
the Queen’s law agent to give 
up some of her confidential pa- 
pers, and thus more accurately 
imitated, rather than formed the 
example for Place, Adams, and 
Cleary. Thus the reprobation 
which the learned Counsel so 
profusely, but so justly, applied 
to the Milan Commission, might 
be transferred to the conspiracy 
of which he had reason to com- 
plain on the present occasion. 
The learned Counsel had’ said 
that his client was so much agi- 
tated by the’ alleged _libels, 
that they were but oo likely 
to interfere with his capabilities 
to become a practical barrister, 
ito which object his present stu- 
dies were directed. Now, con- 
sidering the scarcity of the 
gentlemen of the bar, and the 
difficulty of procuring law for 
love or money, he must say that 
he should feel seriously respon- 
sible if he had the misfortune 
t6 occasion a deduction from 
Chat learned "profession of such 
‘an emineht personage as Mr. T. 
Cleary (a laigh)! it was held 
to be a crime, even by poach- 
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and how criminal, then, must 
he, be, if he. really, had. crushed; 
a lawyer in the ¢ e¢! (Loud, 
leighing in okaak the. Court 
the, Jur y.cordially laci- 
puled ), He should be really 


sorry to commit such, a crime, : 


although so, frequently and so, 


severely provoked by Cleary; 
for this personage had published | ' 
several libels upon him. befere 
his return from America, in. the 
composition ef which libels his 
fauhful agent, Jackson, refused 
to say that he did not. assist. 
One of those libels, which was 


the principal, was,addressed to, 


Major Cartwright, as the pub- 
lication purported, by the Ma- 
jor’s consent, indeed, 
boasted that he had d fos ir or five 
timés'‘killed him (Mr. C.) with 
his pen while in America; and 
the. first communication which 
he received . from. that literary, 
warrior upon his return to Eng- 
land, was achallenge to fight a 
duel, threatening him with a 
siamp of rig oye if he refused 
to attend to the 

complacently, addi , that if he 
himself were too old to meet 
the challenger, that challenger 
would meet his eldest son, for 


whom he professed a great re-|| 


gard. 
Mr: BroucuaM observed, that 
there would be no end to, this, 


latitude if the defendant were | 


allowed to p 

The J wae said that if the dex 

fendant did not mean to adduce. 
e 

rage be thrown out of the 

consideration of the J 
r 
had_ sent, him, two. 
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ber; and the second shortly 
afterwards, in which he Stated, 
that, he (Mr. Cobbett) had done 
him no barm, and yet but a few 
days elapsed when Cleary made 
an aflidavit before ‘his Lordship 
that he had suffered an injury to 
a certain, extent for which he 
(Mr. Cobbett), was held to bail. 

Mr. BrouGHAM. again protest- 
edagainst the statements which 
Mr. Cobbett. was making, ob- 
serving that he understood Mr. 
Cobbett intended to produce no 
evidence. 
| Mr. Consett maintained, that 
the interruptions of the learned 
Counsel were not justifiable. 
| The JunGe said, that it was 
his duty to tell the defendant that 
he was not at liberty to state 
that which he did. not mean to 
prove. 
| Mr. Cossgtt observed, that 
he, was not stating any thing but 
that which was quite: notorious. 
The JupGE remarked then, 
that the notoriety precluded the 
necessity of the statement. 
‘After some further controver- 
sy—. 

Mr, Cosserr said, that: he 
would put the cases te which he 
had alluded hypothetically, for 
the consideration. of the Jury, 

: Ach, the, Judge admitted, as 
he. owneet for mt plaintiff had 
y_ cases hypothetically, 
which he. had on 8 attnrepiet 
ce evidence. Mf. 
my ables contending 
was entitled to comment 









these statements, } 






Consett said that Cleaty | 


the 
"Mr. Cossert proceeded, and, 
under the shelter of, sappesiten. 
recited all the miseonduet with 
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which he. charged Cleary, 
Wright and Jackson. He men- 
tioned that’ he had released 
Wright ftom a: prison, fed and 
clothed him, and considering 
him asa creatureof his own, 
communicated confidentially for 
several years, He regarded him 
as grateful; although, finding 
him supple, he ought not to have 
trusted him. In the eourse of 
his cennexion with him, -how- 
ever, he wrote to him probably 
2000 letters upon the most €61\-| 
fidential matters with regard to 
his family and businessjaid upon 
turning him off when ‘he had 

reason to suspect him, this 
man retained all those letters, 
instead of giving them up as be- 
came an honest man. To. Jack- 
son he was introduced by Lord 
Cochrane. To him also he gave 
that confidence which his un- 
suspecting nature was but too 
liable to grant. Yet this man, 
to whom he never gave any of- 
fence, was found 10 use his own 
Register for the purpose of pub- 
lishing attacks upon his charac- 
ter, aid to league with his 
known enemies, Cleary, Wright, 
Place and Adams, with a view to | 
injure him. Of Molineux, who 
was also a member of this con- 
spitacy, he should only declare, 
as he could most solemuly, that 
he never wrote the order to the 
stationers, to which that witness 
deposed. What then was to 
be thought of the turpitide of 
this.corps, or what security could 
there be for any man or his fa- 
mily, if sach breach of confidence 
as thiat of which Wricht stood 
convicted could possibly be sanc- 
tioned? But he cared not 4 


sure of his private fetters.’ So 
indeed he had always tol ‘his 
children. For whatever foolish 
letters he might have written, 
he felt coiifident that he had 
never written any thing which 
could justify amy one in saying 
that William Cobbett was not 
an fionest man.’ But, when he 
said this, he meait the series of 
his fettérs; all, and every part 
‘of -every one. The tearned 
'Counsel had shown his wish to 
dwell upon the fetter read at 
‘Covent Garden hustings as a 

f it his conception, that he 
(Mr. C.) was not consistent in 
his principles or opinions of men ; 
but: notwithstanding this letter, 
written when he knew nothiny 
of Mr. Huitt, except from com- 
mon report, he would say thit 
that gentléman possessed great 
merits, although’ the leariéd 
Counsel shewed such a disposi- 
tion to abuse him. : 

Mr. BroUGHam denied that 
he had said’ a wotd about Mf. 
Hunt; he should indeed’ be 
ashamed to abuse any ian in 
Mr. Hunt’s situation. 

The JupcGE said, that he did 
not hear the learned Gentleman 
mention Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Cobpetr admitted that 
Mr. Hunt was not named in the 
way of reprobation ; but it was 
impossible to’ mistake the learne 
gentleman’s allision, Ot the 
inferences whicly he wished to 
have drawn. Adverting to the 
learned gentleman’s allusion to 
his supposed versatility of ‘opi- 
ion, hé #dmitted that he had 
changed; bit it was generally 
from good 'to better, or al least 
from bad to good—while the 





farthing about this man’s expo- 
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about was quite of a different 
description, as appeared from 
his renunciation of his written 
pledge in favour of Radical Re- 
form, which he had. lodged in 
the hands of that faithful gentle- 
man, Mr. F. Place (one of his 
own wtinesses this very day! ) 
who thought proper to give it 
to the public. What was the 
sense of this talk. about ancon- 
sistency? Which of the Jury 
had not changed their opinion 


of things, and especially. of} 
upon it, 


men? Which of them had not 
had a clerk, or a servant, whom 
they had once praised, and af- 
terwards found worthy of re- 
probation? Othello praised Iago 
in the middle of the play, but, 
at last, he called him, “ cursed, 
damned, Iago!’’ just as he 
(the defendant) did with regard 
to Wright. But what evil ge- 
nius, what malignant spright, 
could have instigated the hon. 
and learned gentleman to adopt 
this cant about inconsistency ! 
Him, whose shocking incon- 
sistency, whose change from 
good to bad, had been so com- 
pletely exposed by the vene- 
rable Major, and who, in pre- 
tending that his wretched client 
was connected with the Major, 
really appeared to be actuated 
by motives somewhat vindic- 
tive, seeming resolved, in 
repayment for the lash laid 
on his shoulders by the Ma- 
jor, to fasten his client on 
the Major’s back for the re- 
mainder of. his life! This was 
a conspiracy as foul as any they 
had heard of lately, although 
not so important as to the par- 
ties against whom it was di- 


g 





rected. Now, as to the ques- 


tion of damages; the impu- 
dence, the audacity of such a 
man as the plaintiff asking for 
damages, was unparalleled. The 
plaintiff had begun the attack : 
he had poured forth pamphlet 
after pamphlet against him (the 
defendant), to which he had 
made, by the by, no reply. 
Mr. BrouGHamM—I must make 
the same observation as | have 
made before. If Mr. Cobbett 
has any evidence to prove this, I 
have no objection to his arguing 


‘The Cu1eF Jus7Ice observed, 
the defendant should confine 
himself to what had _ been 
proved, or what he intended to 
prove. : 

Mr. CoBBETT proceeded.— 
The plaintiff had taken him to 
the Judge’s chambers. » He (the 
defendant) did not impute to 
the Judge that he had acted un- 
fairly ; Judges were but men, 
they. were obliged to believe 
men on their oaths; but this 
was a very extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. The Jury knew that, 
according to the new law, or 
according to the. modern inter- 
pretation of the law, when a 
man now-a-days was prose- 
cuted for a seditious libel, he 
might be brought before a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, who, accord- 
ing to.an oath made betore 
him, miglit bind the party over 
till the time of trial, and mean 
time to keep the peace. That 
was tight enough in all con- 
science; yet that was: for all 


joffence against the State; a- 


gainst “ the peace of our Lord 
the King, his crown and dig- 
nity.” But now it appeared that 
there was a law somewhere, 
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and if he had been learned in 
the law, he might have been 
able to fish it out for them, 
that, if a paper were written 
against a man, which he chose 
to call a libel, he might go be- 
fore a Judge, and swear that 
he had sustained injury from that 
publication, though he had the 
moment before declared that he 
had received no damage at all, 
and at the same time swear, 
that the person who had writ- 
ten the paper was going to 
leave the country; it was law, 
that on the strength of these 
declarations the writer might be 
carried to a lock-up house till 
he gave security to answer for 
it as if fora bona fide debt. This 
was the first time he (the de- 
fendant) had ever heard of such 
a law, and he believed it never 
had been law in England ; that 
at least for an hundred years 
such a thing had been never 
heard of. Jackson would not 
swear that he did not know that 
he (the defendant) had issued 
the prospectus of a Daily Paper ; 
that be had, in conjunction with 
his son, taken a house in the 
Strand for that purpose; and 
that he was living with his fa- 
mily at Botley. All this was 
well known to every one who 
read the newspapers; and no 
man did or could suppose that 
he had come across the Atlantic, 
and would then immediately go 
back again. _ His intention of 
staying here, and his plans of 
business, were as notorious as 
the Queen’s going to St. Paul’s 
on Wednesday se’nnight ; his 
office was as notorious, at least, 
as St. Clement’s church in the 
Strand. Yet, knowing all this, 








Cleary had gone to a Judge fo 
swear that he a prehended that 
he should quat the country. Was 
ever act so malicious or base? It 
was then spread the next day, 
through all the respectable news- 
papers, thatCobbett was arrested 
for debt by Cleary. — 


The Curer Justice.—This is 
not stated in evidence. 


Mr. BrouGHam.—Mr. Cleary 
made the usual affidavit of debt. 


Mr. CopsetTt.—It might be 
presumed, from the circum- 
stances of the case, that it must 
have got abroad. It did, in fact, 
get abroad; it was published 
in the country papers, and, 
among the rest, in the Hamp- 
shire Parson’s Paper, where it 
was read by his( the defendant’s) 
wife, at Botley. ‘Talk of carry- 
ing warintothe bosom of private 
families ! ! Could any act like this 
be ascribed to William Cobbett 
in the long course of his public 
life ? And he, the mild Mr. 
Cleary, came to be protected 
against the furious William 
Cobbett! Fe ebleness was often 
taken for meldness ;—but they 
should recollect that the feeblest 
animals were often the most 
malicious—repliles the most 
crawling were the most venom- 
ous. He begged the Jury to 
look at the whole transaction 


honestly, from the beginning to, 


the end; that they would not 
be made the instruments of 
robbing him and his family, 
though he would rather that 
should be the case than 
buckle to the learned gentle- 
man or his client.---He begged 
they would not give their sanc- 
tion to the basest treachery ever 
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onslitution, and trampled on all 


bart 


known: he begged them to 


think once again of the coun-' 


lenantes of the witnesses before 
their decision; afterwards, no 
ddubt; they would be glad to 


forget them for ever (a laugh.) 
He begged them to mark with} 


reprobation this abominable sys- 


tem of espionage, this spy sys-| 


tem, to shew the natural ab- 


horrence of Englishmen at what | 


was base, and to let their deci- 
sion stamp the infamy of those 
who had been guilty of such 
a breach of private confidente. 


The Chief Justice summed up| 


the evidence, and charged the 
Jury. 

The Jury retired for about 
three quarters of an hour, and 
then brought in their verdict: 
«Damages, FORTY SHIL- 
LINGS. 


— eS le 








1 
HER MAJESTY’s ANSWERS 


TO ADDRESSES. 


nome cote 


FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE PaA- 
RISH OF ST. MARY, ISLINGTON. 
My cordial thanks are due to 

the inhabitants of the parish of 

St. Mary, Islington, for this 

loyal and affectionate address. 
If my adversaries had felt 

any regard for a free govern- 
ment, they would never have 
set aside all the forms of the 


the rights of individuals, for 
the purpose of gratifying the 


: 


: 
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blish, and the effect they have 
produced. Never was there so 
much assertion and so little proof 
—<such an accumulation of cri- 
minating remarks, and such @ 
variety of even specious evi- 
dence! If we take away from 
this mountain of aceusation all 
the circumstances that have 
been misrepresented, all the 
minutie that have been exag- 
gerated, what do we leave it 
but an inflated mass of the 
most palpable falsehoods and 
glaring perjuries that ever were 
heaped together by power, in- 
stigated by unmitigated malig- 
ity, and assisted by unbounded 
wealth ? 

In the midst of the many 
painful circumstances connected 
with this unparalleled proceed- 
ing, there is one on which !} 
may congratulate the country: 
it has produced a degree of ex- 
citement throughout the com- 
munity of the most virtuous and 
ennobling kind jit has called 
forth the most generous senti- 
ments and the most disinterest- 
ed efforts. AJl the great prin- 
ciples, a regard for which most 
elevates the human character 
are on the side of my advo- 
cates. Truth, justice, humanity, 
and that which they never fail 
to accompany=—liberty, are mar- 
shalled in the same ranks against 
falsehood, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion. The best principles of 
human nature are conflicting 
against the worst; it is not # 


purposes of power or minister-| mixed question, in which there 
ing to thé appetite ofrevenge. | is any obscuration of the wrons, 

My enemles have now done|or any ambiguity with respect 
their worst, and we are at li-| to the right: it is not a question 
berty to contemplate the case|of casuistry, which may con 
they have attempted to esta-| found the simple and puzzle the 
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Wise: it is a case of individual 
oppression, in which power is 
labouring to trample upon 


right : hence all the moral sen-' 


timents of the people are on the | 
side of the Queen. The Al-| 
mighty has, from the foundation | 
of the world, issued his prohibi-| 
tion against injustice, and he 
has inseritbed it in very legi- 
ble characters on the human 
heart, 


FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE VIL- 
LAGE QF CRIEFF, IN THE COUNTY 
OF PBRTH,. 

The inhabitants of the village 
of Crieff, in the county of Perth, 
are entitled to my cordial thanks 
for this loyal and affectionate 
address. 

All the ex-post facto laws 
are so unjust in themselves that 
they have, at all times, been de- 
servedly reprobated. There is 
no principle upon which they 
can be supported; and they 
have usually no other origin 
than the desire of individual op- 
pression. They are laws made 
not even for a particular case 
that is contemplated, but for a 
particular case that has acthally 
happened. 

One of the necessary adjuncts 
of a good law is, that it is made 
before the offence is committed 
which it designed to punish— 
Every good law has a prospec- 
tive tendency. It must, of course, 
precede the offence. To punish 
by a retrospective law, is, in 
fact, to punish without law ; for 
it is just the same thing to 
punish without law as to punish 
by a law which was not made 
lill the offence was perpetrated. 
I think that. the Bill of Pains 








and Penalties has been so uni- 
versally condemned, and so 
warmly reprobated, that no 
party in the state will ever at- 
tempt a similar outrage upon 
the venerable fabric of the coxr- 
stitution. 

When my adversaries de- 
prived me of the prayers of the 
church, they little thought that 
they were erecting for me a 


{more hallowed sanctuary of 


supplication in the hearts of the 
people. 


an neem 


FROM THE INHABITANTS OF MIDDLE- 
TON, IN LANCASMIBE, J 

I return my upfeigned thanks 
to the inhabitants af Middleton, 
in Lancashire, and its vicinity, 
for this loyal and affectionate 
address. 

My innocence must always 
be my highest honour and my 
purest satisfaction ; but I know 
the temper of my adversaries 
too well to believe that my in- 
nocence alone would have con- 
stituted my security, if I had 
not, at the same time, been so 
enthusiastically greeted by the 
sympathies of the people, and so 
energetically supported by the 
spontaneous efforte of the press. 
When I landed at Dover, the 
minions of corruption were seiz- 
ed with a panic, from which 
they have never since recover- 
1g They were conscious, that 
while the people were trans- 
ported with a noble enthusiasm 
in favour of a persecuted Queen, 
they would relinquish their dis- 
to/sentions on topics of inferior im- 

rtapce, and would unite with 

er against their common ene- 
mies, The cause of the Queen 


soon became the cause of the | 
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nation. The nation showed a 
determination to defend the 
Queen, because they were con- 
vinced that the Queen was ani- 
mated by a sincere desire to 
promote the public welfare. 
‘The steady support whichI have 
received from the people must 
ever attach me to their inter- 
ests ; and:how can | ever sepa- 
rate their interests from those of 
liberty ? 





FROM THE FREEHOLDERS AND WEAVERS 
OF EAST COKER, ODCOMBE, AND BAST 
CHINNOCK, PARISHES ADJACENT TO 
THE TOWN OF YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 

1 am much obliged by this 
loyal and affectionate Address 
from the Freeholders & Weavers 
of East Coker, Odcombe, and 
Chinnock, parishes adjacent to 
the town of Yeovil, Somerset. 

I cannot be insensible to the 
warm affection and the animat- 
ing sympathy of which, under 
the direction of Providence, I 
have become the object, in all 
parts of the kingdom. Iam, at 
the same time, conscious that I 
have done nothing to merit so 
many tributes of the people’s 
loves. My circumstances do not 
permit me to be a benefactor to 
the country in any other way 
than by boldly vindicating my 
own rights, and those of the 
people, against the arbitrary 
encroachments of our common 


“enemy. If despotic power be 


the greatest of human calami- 
ties, to check its inroads or to 
repel its aggressions, is so far to 
strengthen individual security 
and to promote the public weal. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF LANARK. 


I gratefully accept this loyal 





and affectionate address from the 
inhabitants of the loyal borouch 
of Lanark and its vicinity. E 
I must ever revere the names 
of those whose intrepid exer- 
tions have rescued the country 
from the yoke of servitude: these 
are the men who, if any, merit 
the gratitude of posterity ; these 
are they who transmit the most 
valuable inheritance, not only to 


| their children but to the whole 


community—the inheritance of 
liberty. ‘The inhabitants of La- 
nark, who are perpetually be- 
holding the scenery in which 
many of the gallant exploits of 
Wallace were performed, must 
imbibe those generous sentiments 
which such associations natural- 
ly inspire. ‘This address shows 
that the spirit of liberty has 
caught their affections and is 
glowing in their hearts. 
Religious liberty must ever go 
hand-in-hand with _ political. 
Where tyranny exists, it will be 
perpetually borrowing, or at- 
tempting to borrow, aid from 
the mysterious trickeries of su- 
perstition. The free circulation 
of sentiment on religious to- 
topics will, of itself, produce that 
independence of mind which 's 
highly favourable to the inter- 
ests of civil liberty. 
The Scots paid dear for their 
religious liberty—they purchas- 
ed it at the expense of the most 
grievous sufferings. ‘They must 
well know the value of that for 
which their ancestors paid 0 
high a price ; they must be well 
aware that the slavery of the 
body followed the slavery of the 
mind; and that in the presevt 
state of man it is the liberty ! 
the Press which best secures the 
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free circulation of opinions, and 
is, consequently, the best friend 
to intellectual and personal, to 
civil and religious liberty. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF MARGATE, 


| feel much pleasure in Te- 
ceiving this loyal and affection- 
ate address from the (nhabi- 
tants of Margate. 

I trust that the present con- 

spiracy against my honour and 
my rights will, indeed, be the 
last. So large a portion of my 
life has been infested with the 
inquietudes which this conspi- 
racy has occasioned, that 1 can- 
not, I trust, be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in hoping that this 
effort of malignity will be the 
last that | am doomed to ex- 
perience on this side of the 
grave. But, if the present con- 
spiracy be the last, it will not 
be because my adversaries have 
relented in their vengeance, or 
softened in their rancour—be- 
cause they have been changed 
from persecutors, or civilized 
into Christianity—but because 
the people of England have 
united in my defence witli so 
much ardour of zeal, so much 
constancy of attachment, and 
so much intrepidity of resolu- 
tion. My enemies must, at 
length, be impressed with this 
conviction, that they cannot 
degrade the Queen without 
enslaving the people. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE BO- 
ROUGH OF HUNTINGDON, 

I have felt an unfeigned sa- 
tisfaction in receiving this loyal 
and affectionate address from 
the inhabitants of the Borough 
of Huntingdon. 
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My enemies have long cover- 
ed their tyrannical projects, and 
their selfish views, under the 
plausible pretext of religion. 
The word itself has stood them 
in great stead; though with 
them it has been nothing but a 
word. It has served as a mask 
for every species of iniquity, 
for, what act of cruelty and 
oppression is there, which it 
has not been invoked to justify ? 
But the age of vague phrases is 
passed ! Mankind have begun 
to know the true meaning of 
words, and are no longer to be 
cheated by a sound. They 
know that the better part of 
religion is charity ; and that it 
was contrary to every feeling of 
charity to omit my name in “the 
prayers of the Church. This 
single act has done more to 
make the hier rarchy despised 
and the Church deserted, than 
a thousand infidel publications. 
It has shown the'stuff of which 
the hierarchy is made, and that 
the knee of submission is bent 
to Cvesar in cases in which God 
only ought to be obeyed. 

The press has lent me its most 
strenuous aid in the conflict of 
my enemies. It has been at 
once my spear and my shield. 
It has been my instrument of 
attack and of defence. It has 
been my safeguard as well as 
that of the constitution. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE BO- 
ROUGH OF BEVERLEY, IN THE COUN- 
TY OF YORK, 

I cordially thank the inhabi- 
tants of the Borough of Bever- 
ley, for this loyal and affection- 
ate address. 

The national character cannot 
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receive any taint from the eon-jcan exceed, if it can parallel, 
duct of my enemies. For base,}the present conspiracy, in the 
unjust, and barbarous, as that}impurity of its motives, the 
conduct has been, it has not} barbarity of its means, the vil- 


been approved by the nation. 


lainy of its agents, the mnlti- 


The nation have raised their} plicity of its artifices, the re- 
voice against it from one end of} finements of its cruelties, com- 


the kingdom to the other. It 
has been condemned by almost 
every individual in the middle 
ranks, of both sexes, and of all 
ages. The proceedings of my 
enemies have received the ap- 
plauses of none but the most 
corrupt part of the community. 

This illegal and unconstitu- 
tional measure must lower the 
judicial character of the country 
in the estimate of the good and 
wise, not only in this, but in 
every country in Europe. No 
impression can be more fa- 
tal to the reverence in which 
the judicia] character ought to 
be held, than the opinion that 
the. persons by whom it is ex- 
ercised are the instruments of 
majevolence, or the menials of 
power; that they are the com- 
pliant creatures of sordid inte- 
rest, or of mercenary expecta- 
tion, 


FROM THE INHABITANTS OF WEST 
HAM, LN THE COUNTY OF ESSEX, 


The inhabitants of the parish 
of West Ham, in the County of 
Essex, are requested to accept 
my unfeigned thanks for this 
loyal and affectionate address. 

A large part of the history of 
mankind is only a sad recital of 
crimes. But of all the crimes in 
history that have individual 
matignity for their origin, or 
individual suffering for their end, 


bined with the length of time 
during which it has existed, 
and the unceasing eagerness 
with which it has been prose- 
cuted. 

The people of this country 

have acquired such a hold on 
my affections, and sach a claim 
on my gratitude, by the gene- 
rous ardor and the enthusiastic 
attachment with which they 
have supported me in such ar- 
duous trials, and against such 
an overwhelming foe, that | 
must consider my rights as theit 
rights, their interests as my 
interests, and even their wishes 
as my Own. 
I have expressed no sentiment 
in favour of civil and religious 
liberty of which I have not 
been deeply convinced of the 
truth, and feelingly conscious of 
its importance. My heart 's, 
and I trust ever will be, warmly 
interested in promoting the 
welfare of this country; but! 
should. not only be untrue to all: 
my former professions, but al! 
enemy even to my species, if } 
did not most affectionately che- 
rish the principles, and as fl 
as I have power, most zealously 
promote the _ interests of civil 
and religious liberty. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN 
OF KILMARNOCK. 


My cordial thanks are due to 
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Kilmarnock for this loyal and af- 
fectionate address. 

Of the faction by whom I was 
once supported, and afterwards 
betrayed, I have since experi- 
enced the unceasing persecu- 
tion. It is no exeuse for them 
to say that, in the present at- 
tack upon my honour and my 
rights, they are acting with a 
sort of inveluntary volition, or 
are mere instruments in gratify- 
ing the vengeance ofsome power 
that is enveloped in hideous ob- 
security. ‘The purposes of that 
malice, which they consent to 
execute, they make their own. 
They identify themselves with 
iniquity, ef which they become 
the instruments. And what 
honourable mind is there that 
would, for a moment, consent 
to be the obsequious tool of a 
malignant purpose ? What vir- 
tuous mind would suffer the lure 
of present emolument to make 
't the perpetrator of an act 
which he disapproved? The 
mildest censure that can he 
passed upon this faction is, that 
there is nothing which they 
would refuse to do for the sake 
of retaining their places, or gra- 
tifying their selfishness. ° 


FROM THE VARIOUS LODGES OF THE 
@®RDER OF ODD FELLOWS, 


I cordially thank the officers 
and brothers of the various 
jodges of the order of Odd Fel- 
Sows for this loyal and affection- 
ate address. 

Loyalty is the usremitting as- 
seciate, and benevolence the 
pervading principle of this an- 
cient and estimable fraternity. 
Their Joyalty is a sentiment 





which, while it implies their, 
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submission to the laws, will not 
sanction inhumanity or oppres- 
sion in any of its forms. The 
officers and brothers of the va~- 
rious lodges of the order of Odd 
Fellows will not yield their as- 
sent to any principles of con- 
duct that are adverse to justice, 
or in opposition to liberty. 

The principle of benevolence 
was implanted in the breast of 
man, as the means of perfecting 
the social union. In proportion 
as this principle is predominant 
in any assemblage of persons, 
the social union must be improy- 
ed; and if such a principle 
could be universalized, it would 
supersede the severity of legal 
restraint, and the rigours of pe- 
nal law. The happy effect of 
this principle, when it pervades 


small unions, or incorporations. 


of men, is a presage of the 
blessed results that would en- 
sue, if it were diffused through 
any large portiog of the body 
politic. What, then, would be 
the glorious effect if this princi- 
ple were predominant in. the 
councils of nations ¢ 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE BAST 
BARONY PARISH OF GLASGOW, 


{i am much obliged to the 
inhabitants of the Kast District 
of the Barony Parish of Glas- 
gow, for this loyal and affec- 
tionate address. 

Power is at first gradual in. its 
encroachments—-it then pro- 
ceeds with more gigantic 
strides. The faction that has 
been so long making. successive 
inroads upon the liberties of 
the people, has at last dared to 
insult the honour, and attack 
the rights even of the Queen ; 
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the rights of the Queen are, at 
this moment, the last refuge of 
public liberty; if this faction, 
which is so hostile to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, shall succeed 
in accomplishing the degra- 
dation of the Queen, 
individual is there who will 
not, hereafter, be liable to the 
yoke of servitude ? 

The people have hitherto for- 
gotten their own internal divi- 
sions in their profound sympa- 
thy with my sufferings ;—this 
is such an amiable trait in the 
national character, as ought to 
be perpetually remembered.— 
Should the union which now so 
happily prevails amongst the 
middle and subordinate ranks 
of the community, not expe- 
rience any disastrous interrup- 
tion, the Queen is not only safe, 
but the cause of the constitu- 
tion must triumph over that of 
corruption, and the interests of 
liberty be established upon a 
rock. 





FROM THE INHABITANTS OF THE VIL- 

LAGE OF CHOLSEY, IN BERKSHIRE. 

I sincerely thank the inhabi- 
tants of the village ef Cholsey, 
in Berkshire, for this loyal and 
affectionate address, 

There is a large mass of mor- 
bid matter in the Constitution 
which has long been operating 
against the rights of the peo- 
ple and the prosperity of the 
country. This corrupting in- 
fluence is, and has, for many 
years, been in a state of pro- 
gressive increase, till it has left 
hardly any sound part in the 
body politic. ‘The system could 
not have existed with such an 
imcorporated mass of corruption, 
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unless the original materials of 
the Constitution had been of the 
most solid and durable kind. 
The Trial by Jury, and the Li- 
berty of the Press, are two parts 
of the fabric that have most 
powerfully contributed to pre- 
serve the rest. If these were 
taken away, the liberty we 
should have left would be so 
small as to be an_ invisible 
quantity : tyranny would be pre- 
dominant: it is now of sufficient- 
ly alarming dimensions, but it 
would then rise into a gigantic 
magnitude, beneath which the 
people must crouch as humble 
menials or obsequious slaves. 





FROM THE CLERKS IN THE PROFFS- 
SION OF THE LAW. 

I return my unfeigned thanks 
to the clerks in the profession of 
the law, residing in the Metro- 
polis, for this loyal and affection- 
ate address. 

The better the laws of this 
country are understood, the 
more clearly must it be perceiv- 
ed that, in the measure which Is 
still pending in the House of 
Lords, they have been flagrantly 
violated in order to deprive me 
of my matrimonial rights, and 
my constitutional title aud 
dignity. 

Laws are made to be observ- 
ed; and, ina limited monarchy, 
the observance of the Jaw 1s 4 
obligatory on the monarch # 
on the most humble of his sub- 
jects. Where obedience is 'e- 
quired, the law knows no pat 
tialities ; it makes no distinctiot 
between high and low—be- 
tween rich and poor; all are 
alike in the law. That equality, 





which can never be realized 4 
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the circumstances of life, is 
no chimerical supposition with 
respect to that submission 
to the laws, which is_ bind- 
ing on every member of the 
state. 


If any individual were to go 
into a court, and, as a prelimi- 
nary to the prosecution of his 
suit, desire that all the laws 
which make against his cause 
should be set aside, we should 
deem his insolence an approxi- 
mation to insanity. But yet my 
adversaries have not only made 
this demand; but, strange to 
tell, it has been admitted in the 
court in which it has been 
made!!! 





FROM THE MALE AND FEMALE IN- 
HABITANTS OF THE TOWN OF 
PORTSMOUTH AND THE ISLAND OF 
PORTSEA, 


I have much gratification in 
receiving this loyal and affec- 
tionate address from the male 
and female inhabitants of the} 
town of Portsmouth and _ the 
island of Portsea, 

The maritime prosperity of 
Britain has always been dear to 
my heart. I have exulted in 
reading the triumphs of this great 
naval ‘country upon the ocean. 
I have deeply sympathized with 
that pride which Britons feel 
when they talk of a Jervis, a 
Nelson, or a Duncan. 


My fondness for maritime 
affairs, and my predilection for 
the honest virtues of thesons of 
the ocean, have induced me, at} 
a former period of my life, to 
breed up many young men for 





the naval service. 1 am con- 


vinced that Britain must de- 
cline in the scale of national 
greatness, in proportion as she 
loses her naval pre-eminence. 
But the people of England 
ought never to forget that the 
power of the British navy is 
greatly dependent on the pros- 
perity of British commerce ; and 
that this commerce itself is in- 
tinitely connected with the in- 
terests of liberty. Commerce 
will not long remain in that 
country from which liberty has 
vanished. A nation of slaves 
can never be great either in 
commerce or in arts. In pro- 
portion as_ Britain loses her 
liberty, her. commerce will de- 
cline; her naval strength will 
be diminished ; and her former 
glory will become gradually 
extinct. 





+ 
FROM THE EIGHT INCORPORATED 
TRADES OF THE CITY OF PERTH, 


I have great satisfaction in re- 
ceiving this loyal and affection- 
ate address from the Convener, 
Deacons, and members of the 

eight incorporated trades of the 
city of. Perth, in the Convener’s 
court assembled. 


The indignities which I ex- 
perienced when abroad were 
excrescences from that great 
trunk of conspiracy against my 
honour and my rights which has 
taken such deep root in this 
country, and has spread its 
branches far and wide over the 
continent. The nation has been 
insulted in the person of the 
Queen; nor ought it to be for- 
gotten that a “minister of the 
Pope dared, in an official instru- 
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ment, to deprive the Queer of moral retribution is at hand. In- 


England of that appellation to 
which she is lawfully entitled. 
There have been times when 
such an insult would not have 
been suffered by any Ministry ; 
and, when, if it had been en- 
dured by the Ministry, that Mi- 
nistry would not have been en- 
dured by the people. 

The malice of my enemies has 


justice and falsehood may flourish 
for a season ; but it can be only 
for a séason. That season will 
soon pass’ away; and he who 
seeks them where they were 
once seen, soop finds that they 
are to. be seen no more! The 
ways of Providence are not as 
our ways ! bat they are always 
in favour of moral rectitude in 





done its worst, and the day of 
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